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See Before You Buy HOW TO GET TO ROGMOR: 


How the equipment you want and the For Fun With Rocks 


Supplies you need can be used. 
We are located straight north of North- 


Quality Gem Materials available in western University Dyche Stadium, the north 
. 8 boundary of which is Isabella Street. Isabella 
Rough - Slabs or Finished Stones divides Evanston and Wilmette. ROGMOR 


is the se r north of | | n 4th 
FRANTOM EQUIPMENT | §,'* scond door north of Isabella on 4 
MOUNTINGS, CASTINGS, BOOKS 


lf you come out from Chicago by the 


MINERAL SPECIMENS Evanston L, go to the last stop which is at 
“KNOW-HOW” 4th and Linden, Wilmette. As you come out 
of the station, turn left four blocks on 4th 

Inspect Our Workshop Street. 


See Our Attractive Display Room lf you are north or south bound on US. 41 


d Skoki igh . 
ROGMOR LAPIDARY SUPPLY | fo oe eu Winona sh 
M AT Wil Street. Turn right on 4th Street to 106. 
oriia ison 


106 4th St. 
WILMETTE, ILL. SPECIAL WITH THIS AD 


, ‘. . '/> pound cutting material of the new 
pen |0 to 5 except Friday ° 
Gite end Riese Gold Rutilated Raspberry Quartz 
by Appointment crystal pieces. 
Phone Alpine 1-1912 
NO CATALOGS 









$5.00 plus tax & postage 














Gem Cutters Guild of America 


FEATURING 
SHOW PIECE SLABS AT 
PEBBLE PRICES TO 
bi MEMBERS ONLY bd 


One masterpiece, gem quality, slab will be mailed to you each month; 12 months member- 
ship, only $12.00 (tax and postage included in USA only). Your free gift as a new member 
will be a slab of Italian Blue Gold Stone. 


If at any time you are not satisfied, we will gladly refund unused portion of your dues 


Free information on service on lapidary materials and methods is available throughout 
the year. 


Re-order privileges at reduced rates, while they last, to all members who may wish more of 
any slab material received. 


Show piece slabs are available to non-members, but no discount allowed. 
We want you to learn to depend upon us for the best. Orders are handled by mail only. 


Watch for our announcement for the opening of the TROPHY ROCK SHOP. In the 
meantime, what would make a more appropriate gift for your Lapidary friends, especially 
for the Christmas Season which will soon be here? 


Join the Guild today, or renew your membership for next year. 
Clarence and Jane Thatcher 
GEM CUTTERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
4132 Madison Avenue Brookfield, Illinois 
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Midwest Club News 


Bernice Rexin, Club Editor 


4934 N. Sherman Blvd 
Milwaukee 16, Wis 
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STEWART'S IDAHO GEM MATERIAL 


idaho star garnets—the finest available at new low prices. Tumbled 
stones, each showing stars; 18¢/gram, $5.00/oz. Also, 11¢/gram, 
$3.00/oz. Stones average 1 to 5 per oz. 1 gram = 5 cts.; 1 oz. = 28.35 
grams. Add Federal tax, 10%. 


” 


Bruneau Idaho limb-wood pieces; 4 to 6” long, 1 to 1'2” in diameter, 


$1.50/lb. Larger if desired. 


“New Fluorescent Material’; as beautiful and bright as Franklin Furnace 
and superior in phosphorescence, only $1.00/lb., 5 Ibs./$3.50. Postage 
extra. 


Now is the time to select slabs for Christmas jewelry. Approval selec- 
tions for $1.00 deposit—5 days to choose materials: Montana agate, 
idaho Plume, Morrisonite, ‘““Owyhee Picture Rock’’, Mexican materials, 
Psilomelane, etc. A 4¢ stamp will bring price list on rough materials. 


STEWART'S GEM SHOP 


2620 Idaho Street Boise, Idaho 














Ward's Big Geology Catalog 
Offers You the Choice of the BEST 


Mineral, rock and fossil collections—Mineral, rock and fossil specimens 
—Aids for crystallographic study—Models: geomorphological, crystal 
form, structure—Color slides for geology—Superb photographs of min- 
erals—Black and white slides for astronomy—Superb selection of the 
finest storage and display equipment—Lapidary equipment—Fluorescence 
and radiation equipment—Field and laboratory supplies. 


WARD’S GEOLOGY CATALOG No. 583 IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR NEEDS 
Price $1.00 


Ward's Mineral Specimen Catalog, FM 11, lists individual mineral specimens, popular 


collections Free on request 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 


P.O. Box 1712 ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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WNth Scien? 


Treasures from An Ancient Sea 


Backvard discoveries have lead to scientific acclaim 


OCTOBER, 1959 Vol. 12, No. 5 





By CURT HARNACK 
FOR MORE than sixty years B. H. Beane, Slabs of 


whose farm adjoins the Le Grand lime 


i 


limestone fill the rooms of 
his house in Le Grand, spill out into the 


stone quarry, has been collecting fossils yard, and repose against the trunks of 
of sea lilies, starfish, and other echino trees. After Beane has properly cleaned 
lerms which flourished in the warm a fossil specimen—and usually there are 
shallow seas that covered Iowa three dozens of sea animals on the face of 
hundred million years ago. Now, at one chunk of limestone—the ancient sea 
past eighty, Beane is a leading authority lilies and their cousins resemble stonc 
on life in Iowa during the mid-Missis flowers in bas-relief. But the fossil sea 
sippian period of the Paleozoic era. H lilies were not plants at all; they were 
has discovered eleven new species of sea 


animals, the ancestors of the living cri 

inimals and supplied half the university noids of today. Because of the complete 
nuseums of the nation with fossil speci ness of the fossils, with each detail of 
ens, yet he has had no special training the body preserved in stone, the finds 
in paleontology It just began as a at the Le Grand quarry have had great 
hobby,”” Beane says ‘entific importance 





Stone ‘sea lilies'’ (crinoids) etched by the Master Workman. 
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The first major fossil discovery in the 


Le Grand area ocurred in 1858 when 


James Hall, New York State 


f i] 


found specimens of sea lilies 


Ge slogist, 
or crinoids 


Because crinoids were extremely rare, 


scientists hunting for fossils arrived at 


Le Grand throughout the 


the 19th 


latter part of 


century; but the largest finds 


of all were to be made by the farm boy 
who pestered the university paleontolo 


gists with questions about their work 


B. H 


yoing uy 


Beane recalls that “as a lad 
through the quarry to the old 
swimming hole, I met scientists hunting 


And that 


inspired me to learn. I've been at it ever 


crinoids for their collections 


since Beane attended William Penn 
College and now holds an_ honorary 
Doctor of Science degree from his alma 


mater, but he was not a science specialist: 


his occupation was farming 


The Le Grand quarry, a major source 


ot ooliti limestone, produced the stones 
Des Moines Historical Building, 


county 


for the 
Marshall 
other Iowa buildings 


courthouse, and many 


In the early days, 


quarrying was done by hand, and the 


chances of preserving fossils embedded 


in the rock were greater than after the 
advent of machinery. Beane studied about 
sixty-five feet of the face of the 


and examined 


quarry 


shattered rocks, looking 


for traces 


[he first clue in discovering fossil sea 


lilies was frequently an exposed cross 
section of the stem. Perhaps smaller than 
a pea, this fossilized disc was part of 
the skeletal system of the prehistoric ani 
mal. Beane particularly studied the area 
near the location of the big discoveries 
made by scientists in the late 1890's 

the south part of the quarry, about twenty 
surface. Bean 
1931 he 


loose rock and kept a 


feet from. the 
that 


estimates 


from 1900 to examined a 
thousand tons of 


close watch on the changing face of the 


quarry. Perhaps one rock in 500 might 
have fossil content, and of these, only 
one or two per cent might have inter 


esting specimens 
‘ 


Finally in 1931, Beane made his first 


important discovery when a blast re 
vealed a bed of crinoids only about 100 
feet from the excavations of thirty years 
earlier about fifteen 


This colony was 


feet in diameter, and the specimens 
Beane unearthed turned out to be amaz 
ingly well preserved. In 1933, Beane 
again came across a large group of fos 
sils, and working carefully with quarry 
employees who drilled and blasted away 
the twenty-five feet of rock above it, he 
that took 


exhibit. By 


four 
that 
fossil echinoderms 


found specimens him 
years to prepare for 
time his collection of 
was one of the most important in the 


nation 


The term echinoderm applies to sea 


urchins, starfish, sand dollars, and sea 


(crinoids), for all of them have 
skeletal 


of tiny, limy plates connected by soft 
} 


lilies 
in external structure made up 
tissue. In the evolutionary system, echt 
noderms come after jellyfish and related 
sea animals but before the development 
of fish. The Le 


alive 200 to 300 million years ago, 


Grand specimens wert 
when 
inland ocean 


lowa was under a shallow 


and the climate was balmy 


A sea lily may be crudely described 
as a starfish with a stem extending from 
its back 
bottom 


which can be anchored to the 


The 


colonies: 


ancient crinoids lived in 


beds or they were brilliantly 


colored and waved petal shaped arms in 
search of food. The animal was encas¢ 


in a mail-like skeleton 


Dr. A. K. Miller, chairman of th 
geology department at the State Un 
versity, says that “Iowa has long beer 


famous for fossil crinoids, especially be 
voluminous studies a gen 
Charles Wachsmuth and 


Frank Springer in the 


ause of the 
eration ago by 


vicinity of Bur 


lington. Now Dr. Beane and Dr. L. R 
Lauden (of the University of Wiscon 
sin) have been carrying on the work at 


other localities and seeing to it that we 


retain our preeminent place Dr. Beane’s 


specimens are truly remarkable, and his 
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Starfish:—"'Beane's most exciting discovery.” 


collections are varied and extensive 


Prior to the Iowa crinoid discoveries, 
it was very rare to find a fossil sea lily 
because the soft tissues holding the skel 


eton together quickly disints vrated at 
leath, scattering the remains of the ani 
mal into tiny fragments which eventually 


ror k At I C 


crinoids wer 


became layers of Grand 


apparently — the rapidly 


buried under a thin covering of silt that 


cut off oxygen and any chance for ba 


terial attack; the soft tissues of the sea 
lilies became deposits of calcium and 
magnesium; down to the most minute 


details, they turned into stone and there 
fore lasted 300 million years 


Beane § most exciting discovery was a 


slab of rock with 183 fossilized starfish 
ind other echinoderms. These ancient 
starfish, so rare that before Beane’s dis 
covery it was almost impossible for 


f t bt ' fick P } 
tusecums to ODtain a Starnisn anywhere 


closely resemble contemporary starfish 


little change 
them as in anything,’ Beane says 


There S been as 


mony 


One day in 1930, the quarry office 


telephoned Be in¢ that som fossil evi 


dences were 


found, and while the men 
were splitting the stone for Beane, he 
happened to glance at a limestone chunk 
on top of a thirty foot pile of rock 
My _ heart 


mouth 


nearly jumped out of my 


when I saw the starfish slab,’ 
says Beane. “If 
d rock 


Professor 


I hadn’t been there that 


ay, the would have 


gone to the 


Yale 


the greatest find of fos 


crusher Schuchert of 
later termed it 
sil starfish ever made 

But at first Beane could hardly be 
what he had With 
great difficulty he slid the rock off the 
pile of rubble and onto skids. Assisted 


by several 


lieve discovered 


men, it took Beane two days 
to get the slab home. He placed it against 
the apple tree in the back 
worked for the twenty-six 


yard and 
next years, 
off and on, cleaning and preparing the 
stone for exhibit 

Fossil starfish were so rare that 
Professor A. O 
(now deceased) of the S. U 


lepartment, Dr 


when 


Beane wrote Thomas 


I. geology 
Thomas quickly drove 
for himself. As 
him the 


Grand to see 


Beane 


up to Le 


soon as showed 


stone, 





Thomas threw up his arms and exclaimed, 
‘My God, Beane, where did you get 
that? That's worth more than the whole 
stone quarry! 

Suspecting that he had truly made a 
great find, Beane cautiously wrote Pro 
fessor Schuchert of Yale, perhaps the 
country’s leading paleontologist of the 
1930's, and asked about starfish—what 
they were worth, and the general quality 
of the specimens available. Schuchert re 
plied that starfish were very rare, and 
that Beane, if he were interested in se 
curing them for his collection, would 
not be apt to purchase any in this coun 
try—perhaps, however, in Germany. He 
said that starfish were a museum's 
choicest pieces, generally worth from 
fifteen to one hundred dollars apiece 


Amazed, Beane realized that on his slab 


"Sea lilies." Denizens of an ancient ocean, 
some 300 million years ago. (Crinoids). 





of stone he had 183 startish. The 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
D.C., is now negotiating to obtain the 
prized find for the National Museum 

Although the starfish discovery was 
the most dramatic moment in Beane’s 
career, he maintains “it is always exciting 
when you find a fossil, for it has been 
hidden all these millions of years. You 
are bringing it to light, perhaps con 
tributing to scientific knowledge.’ He 
takes great care in the preparation of 
specimens for exhibit. In the back yard 
of his Le Grand home, Beane and his 
son Louis have a work bench set up 
equipped with a stone hammer, wire 
brush, dentist tools, and other imple 
ments. Because of the fine detail of the 
work, they prefer the daylight hours of 
spring, summer, and fall to artificial in 
door light. The rocks remain in the bach 
yard in all weather, for after all, as B. H 
Beane points out, they've “been outdoors 
for millions of years.” 

Beane has furnished echinoderm fos 
sils to about half the universities of the 
nation, as well as to the British Museum 
and other museums throughout the world 
A stone slab crowded with crinoids may 
sell for as high as $750. Beane has either 
met or been in correspondence with most 
of the conutry's leading paleontologists 
for the last half-century, and he has 
published several scientific articles de 
scribing his fossils Perhaps his major 
scholarly contribution was a monograph 
on crinoids he did with Dr. Lauder 
twenty years ago 

Beane has frequently addressed science 
clubs, community service organizations 
and has appeared on radio and television 
Busloads of students from Iowa State 
College annually drive up to his Le Grand 
home to examine specimens, and then, 
with the students, Beane often goes out 
to the quarry. Regular field trips to Le 
Grand have been made by geology stu 
dents from the Universities of Missouri 
and Iowa, and from Augustana, Simpson 
and other colleges 


(Cor é ) p l ) 
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Along the Earthquake Belt 


— — _ * 
California’s Fire Pot, Mount Lassen 


By BEN HUR WILSON 


*Photos by R. E. 


ARE THERE any active volcanoes within 
United States? 
This is a question we frequently hear 


asked. The 


least one, and 


the limits of continental 
answer is, yes. There is at 
while it may not be 
considered actually active at the moment 
of our writing, Mount Lassen, located in 
Sacramento Valley, about 210 miles north- 
east of San Francisco, must be so classed 
The first eruption of this famous volcano 
for which a date can be estimated, oc 
Lassen 


1694 


curred at “Cinder Cone’ in the 


Park district in California about 


While it is not generally concéded, we 


have it on good authority that on Novem 


ber 22nd, 1842 Mt. Saint Helens and 
on November 13th, 1843, Mt. Rainier, 
both in the State of Washington, were 


Vulcan's Face—Mt. Lassen 1915 


Stinson, Anderson, California 


in eruption, and Professor George David- 
son of the U.S. Coast Survey in 1843 
saw Mt. Baker, also in Washington, in 
eruption 


While there are now many active 
volcanoes existing in Central America 


and in Mexico, and also in Alaska, espe- 
cially in the Aleutian Islands and the 
Peninsula, which are frequent erupters, 
there had actually been no volcanic activ- 
ity observed in the United States in the 
present century until in May, 1914, when 
Mount 
unusual fury. The eruption began with 


Lassen suddenly erupted with 


geyserlike jets or clouds of white steam 
which gradually increased in violence 
until great bursts of dense black smoke, 
2,000 feet in the air, 


rising forming 





Mount Lassen Eruption, 5/22, 1915 
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iulitlower shape uds urred. Thes« 
were foll wed by SO ille | pillars of tre 
which were visible down the Sacrament: 


Valley for more than 100 miles. We ar 
fortunate to be able to publish here, some 
rare pictures taken the time f its 
vreatest activity 

Lassen Peak has continued this activity 
intermittently down to the present time, 
but for the most part these disturbances 
might be called only passive. Often the 
material ejected consists chiefly of gases: 
at other times cinders and bombs are 
hurled high in the air; and, again lava 
breaks through the sides of the crater 
and flows quietly down the slop. 

[he area encompassing the crater is 
now within the Mount Lassen National 
Park, where there are many other evi 
dences of previous eruptions. About 150 
years ago, it is estimated, there was a 
large lava flow, and somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1700 years ago, a large 
cinder cone about 800 feet high was 
ejected 

A lengthy discussion on /of the tectonics 
of the Mount Lassen Volcano, it seems 
would be inappropriate here, ag_ this 
would concern only those who are greatly 
interested in the subject of vulcanism 
This is, however, a very fascinating 
problem, and we would advise anyone 
who has either the time or the inclination 
to be sure to read ul this subject at 
their leisure* 

Elsewhere in the United States. how 


ever, there is no evidence of any recent 


volcanic activity of importan ind ther 
are indeed only a few localities wher 
thermal springs of any c msequence ar 
present the geysers of Yellowstone Na 
tional Park being, of course, the best 
known. This is, to be sure, a very fortu 
nate circumstance, as uneasy ‘rests the 
head” of people residing in regi wher 
the threat of extreme vulcanism is cor 
stantly pre sent. It should bx | out 
however, that where great volcanic a 
*Consult Inde Volcanoes A La aye 
Forms " by Cotter John Wile & Sor New 


York 


tivity has once occurred, there is always 


the possibility of its recurrence, even per 
haps after hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of years may have elapsed, 
and in our own Pacific Northwest there 
is, indeed, just such a place 

Here, where now stand many great 
peaceful cities, and where many thousands 


of people are engaged in profitable farm 


ng, mining and timber enterprises, was 
once the scene of one of the greatest 
volcanic catastrophies the world has wit 
nessed since Cambrian times. Here, tin 
earlier days the earth's crust often gaped 
open in mighty craters and let huge 
floods of lava overspread the surface. The 
ocean floor often received this flood of 
melted rock. In many places the same 
chimney opened again and again, each 
time spreading a new layer of lava on 
top of the old, so that the surface now 
has several lava sheets overlying inter 
vening aqueous Strata 

If the previously hardened lava sheets 
proved a barrier to the new rising tide 
of molten lava in the chimney, it was 
often forced out into sheets between thes« 
layers of aqueous rocks and wherever 
the heated material came into contact 
with these rocks it transformed them. 
for a foot or more, into crystalline, meta 
morphic rocks. It is here that rockhounds 
are advised to go in search of gemstones 
ind other rare minerals for their col 


lections. These locations known as zones 


of “contact’’ metamorphism often prove 
to be excellent hunting grounds 

A chimney of lava ts called a neck 
In mountainous countries dikes are als 

mmon. Sometimes small, they may also 
be hundreds of feet across, often standing 
high above the softer strata, which rains 
have worn and eroded away. Dikes often 
look like ruined walls, and may some 
times be traced for many miles where 
they have been overturned in the moun 
tain-making process. One such great dike 
in the Andes extends for hundreds of 
miles 

The great lava flows of the Northwest 


States happened when the Coast Range 
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1915 


Mt. Lassen Eruption 
From Red Bluff, California 


was born. Along the border of the Pa 


ific Ocean vast sedimentary deposits had 
accumulated during the Cretaceous and 


Tertiary Periods. Then the mighty up 


heaval came, and the mountain 


Mio ene 


and stretched itself for hundreds of miles 


ridge 


rose at the end of the epoch 


through the region which is now the 


ist of California and Oregon. Great 


fissures opened in the folded crust, and 
floo ot la overspre id in irea oft 
LSO.00( Square n tles 

A dozen dead craters show today where 
those immense volcanic chimneys were 
The most recently extinct of these vol 
inoes in this vast area 1s Mount Hood 


Mount Rainier, Mount Shasta all of which 


ire too well known to call for further 


Farther south San Fran 


lescription isco 
Mountain in Arizona, and Mount Taylor 

western New Mexico ar of about 
the same period. Jets of stea ind gas 
till issue from small holes fuma 
roles in the snow-clad summit of Mount 


Rainier, showing that its activity has not 
et ntire ly lisappe are | This may five 
he people residing in this part of the 


Widsna.) 
ANDERSON 
50 MILES 





Anderson—50 miles distant 


country something to think about 


The depth of the lava-beds is well 
River has 
worn its channel through it. Walls of lava 


thre 


shown where the Columbia 


thousand feet in thickness rise on 
each side of the river. They are made of 
columns of basalt, fitted together, like 
cells of a honeycomb, and jointed, form- 
ing stone blocks laid one upon another 
The lava 


shrinking on forms 


prisms In Ireland, the Giants’ Causeway 


cooling 


and the “Devil's Tower” in Wyoming are 


famous examples of basaltic formation 
the Des Chutes 


River show thirty lava layers, each made 


In Oregon, the walls of 


of vertical basalt columns. The palisades 
of the Hudson, Mt. Tom, and Mt 
Holyoke are examples on the eastern side 
of the continent of basaltic rocks made 
by lava floods 

Northern California, northwestern 
Nevada, and large parts of Idaho, Mon 


tana, Oregon, and Washington are in 


cluded in the basin filled with lava at the 
overflow, which ex 
British 


here and 


time of the great 


tended far Columbia. It is 


into 


probabl« that there 


certain 
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chimneys continued to discharge up until 
comparatively recent times 

Quite a different history has the great 
Deccan lava-field of India, which covers 
even a larger area than the basin of our 
nore than 


Northwest, and is in places 


depth It has no volcanoes, nor 


a mile in 
signs Of any ever having existed. The 
lava floods alone ove rsprea 1 the region 


which shows no puny ‘ftollow-up system 


I 
ot scattered craters intermittently in 
eruption 

Today Mount Etna spews hot sand 
Fuego hurls a pall ot ash over entral 
Guatemala, and severe tremors rock San 
Francisco, the Aleutians, and Manchuria 

Shaken spectators of nature's fireworks 
might well wonder whether Vulcan ts 
working overtime this year. Traditional 
hot spots, such as Fuego, have been re 
kindled. However, statisticians say the 
situation seems to be normal—if not 
quiet along the earth's notorious ‘Belts 
ot Fire 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 
keeps one ear to the trembling earth, 
has listed only 266 major earthquakes in 
1957 as compared to 9 during the 


same pe riod 


last year 

As tor volcanoes, our planet ts quite 
literally—letting off a normal amount of 
steam. No more than a handtul of the 
earth's 450 active volcanoes usually S| ul 


it once 


The major earthquake-volcano belt runs 


round the edge of the Pacific Ocean 
the National Geographic Society says 
Significantly, there is the juxt 


of lofty, rugged peaks and extreme ocean 


depths The mountain chains are still 


growing 


The second trouble zone extends fr 


the West Indies across the Atlas tic and 


Mediterranean to the Himalayas and th 
East Indies. The Himalayas and moun 
tains of the Indies also are rising new 
comers 

Both earthquakes ana volcanoes are 
intimately connected with mountain 


making, for the earth 


is still undergoing the torment of growin 


uns. It is restless, unpredictable. Tren 


! I 
rs and volcanoes are safety valves t 


} nt-up tension and pressure 


Tremors occur at “faults r deet 
fractures in the earth's crust when on 
rock mass slips against another. One such 
fault, the San Andreas, cuts 600 miles 
cross California and triggered the 1906 
lisaster, as well as more recent quake S 
the San Francisco area 
beneath the sea; thus 
ire harmless. But a tremendous shift may 
start a tidal wave. On March 9, (1958) 


Most faults 


the same day that a major quake shook 
the Aleutians, huge waves raced across 
the Pacific and battered the northert 


shores of the Hawaiian Islands 


Volcanoes tree gases, vapor, lava 
solid fragments from magma, a com 
bination of gases and molten stone 


Magma constantly squirms and pushes 


against pockets some 30 miles beneath the 


irth's surface, trying to es Upe through 
faults. Hot lava is its froth, similar 
foam on beer 


As yet, scientists have not determine 
the source of this internal heat. Various 
theories attribute it to pressure, chemical 
hanges in rocks, and radioactivity of 
uranium and thorium. The activity alter 
nates between periods of storm and caln 

Despite their wanton ways, volcanoes 
serve mankind. Their ashes enrich soil 
their dust produces brilliant sunsets 
Diamonds and minerals are found in 
olcant deposits Volcanoes may b 
trapped for heat and power. And thus w 


1 


irn that all great forces of nature such 


is floods. winds, and volcanoes today 
| 

play their part in the economy of our 
ing earth which sustains all 


things even Man himself 


READ:—Is “Boise Sitting on a Volca- 
no?” September 1953 issue of EARTH 
SCIENCE. 35c postpaid on request. 
(Send Coins) 
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Report of 1959 Midwest Convention 


By FRED RENTZEL, Convention Chairman 


THE Nineteenth Annual Convention of minerals collected in travels, and utensils 
the MFW has ‘con ind ne This used by “rockhounds 
event was held June 18-2\1st W ould After a reception at the Registry desk, 
you do it again?”’, “Was the show a suc you start your ‘look-see,’ and 45,000 sq. 
cess? These and other questions ar ft. is a lot of looking. An isle of greenery 
at hand. Let me tell you about it, and invites you to a resting place if you 
then you may judge for yourself. In should tire. In the middle of the room, 
beauty—OVERWHELMING! To _ per in view, a large pyramid of Ohio mineral 
sons unfamiliar with the world of rocks, specimens and cutting material. Including 
minerals and gemstones—ENLIGHTEN a map of Ohio made largely from the 
ING. Displayed were sos of the finest Jasp-Agate of Flint Ridge All of the 
collections the country. In value of counties made individually, from Ohio 
material displayed (A million dollars?) material, by members of the host organi- 
Possibly—VALUI UNKNOWN A zation, the Miami Valley Mineral and 
SPLENDID SUCCESS Though tired, Gem Club, of Fairborn, Ohio 
ost graciously admit IT WAS GREAT Then, into the Annex, where you view 
1 lot of work but rewarding Special Exhibits.—A pleasant SURPRISE! 
Upon driving into the gt is to your Among the more than twenty cases, the 
lestination, you observe two large build iwe-inspiring exhibit of beads from the 
ngs adjoined; and a large parking area, Smithsonian Institute of Washington, 
your first 1 1. As you D.« (25 strands of beads, valued at 
nter the main door, the two large show $100 per strand), for your splendor and 
windows ar striking nd very fitting admiration; displays from the Ohio Mu- 
One, a panoramic desert scene with or seum of Natural History; and the Ohio 
mines, a wagon train, and even cact Geological Survey; Boy Scout Troops of 
which deck the desert in the westert Columbus, an outsanding display; and 
on. The other, a las lisplay of Individual displays that were astounding 





Club exhibits in the Grand Hall, showing the ESCONI display case on the right, and the 
Michigan Mineralogical Society on the left of the picture 
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in design, unique, and attractive. Highly 


polished gems (sparkling and colorful), 
ind valuable mineral and fossil collections 
were on exhibition. Also machinery, such 
as cutting, grinding and polishing wheels, 
indispensable in cutting and polishing th 
gem stones. Many of the exhibits were 
private collections. Also in the room 
was the Industrial display—elaborate ma 
chinery—used for demonstrating the 
various processes essential for gem-mak 
ing, kept in operation by the host club 
Thus, familiarizing both layman and 
craftsman with the methods of bringing 
out the beauty of what otherwise would 
be just plain rock. Showing how faceting 
is done, how to make cabochons, and 
tumble stones, from the rough chunk 
of material as formed in the earth 

You now enter the Main room where 
displayed are spacious club exhibits 
Around the wall, approximately thirty 
five dealers from across the nation 
coast-to-coast, and Canada 

More than one-hundred-twenty-five ex 
hibits at the convention show of the most 
beautiful, well-arranged and_ encased, 
displays by our societies, individual and 
Junior members of the Federation, Com 
petition inevitable, portraying some fabu 


lous sights for you to view 


Especially planned programs had been 
provided for additional entertainment 
These were set-up in a livided section 
in the first building entered. In_ the 
Program room a loud-speaker system had 
been installed for the convenience otf 
speakers. Such distinguished programs as 
these, were relished by the visitors and 
club members alike 


‘Rock Hunting—U.S.A basic steps 


necessary for first class cutting and pol 
ishing 

‘Southwestern Archeology color pi 
tures and talks 

V-Lock’’—unlimited original design 
in lapidary 

Gems of the Bible illustrated by 
slides of Biblical gems as we ll as | 
play of collected gems 

Faceting essential steps in faceting 


gem stones 

Movies also shown at intervals 

The Field Trips were a great success 
Approximately one-hundred collectors 
went to Flint Ridge to find jasper and 
agatized pieces of what is known as flint 
used by the Indians for making arrows 
knives and other implements. Some went 
to Camden to search for Sea Fossils 
Some fifteen autos enroute, paused for 


the Geode Hunt and Gold Panning trip in 





The Swap Table, continuously functioning. ‘Rockhounds' just like swapping minerals. ‘Pebble 
Pups,’ too, are learning how to exchange material. 
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Indiana, at the close of the convention. 


Rockhounds from all over the United 


States attended the show. | riendships 
were renewed and new acquaintances 
made. There are 20,000 (plus) rock- 


hounds throughout, and the hobby (sec- 
ond only to photography) is the fastest 
growing in the country 

We must say 
SHOW EVER. 


New fields may stem from our miner- 


FINES] 


adieu to the 


alogical and geological interests as more 
people become enthusiastic, and who can 
predict future development 
—— 
CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


The Midwest 


and Geological Societies’ Ci 


Federation of Mineralogical 


mnvention Show was 





ypened officially with Ribbon Cutting rites, 
nvention ofthcials, and ther state and local 
elebrities attending and taking part in the 
eremonies 
Honored by a Breakfast, the Editors’ of Club 
publications dismissed fries association to 
further enjoy Convention plans —The Editors 


Breakfast had been especially designed for 
twenty-one editors who participated in the 
Bulletins-on-Parade”’ contest. Introduction in 
relation to club or society afhliated A Word 
f-W elcome A speech on. the topic Editor 


lips The speaker, Mr. Johnny Jones of the 


Columbus Dispatch Newspaper, presented the 


iwards (first, second, and rable mention) 
1 made co entation on the publications as 
ifforded by the Judges at the Dispatch—Ohio’'s 


Greatest Newspaper. The host club publication, 

Chip and Lick,’ and a report of convention 
accessible to everyone 
BANQUET 


opened with orchestral music 


iwards were 
celebrity 
Special 


An array of 
enter- 
tainment, concluding with “‘Cordilleran Hori- 
zons portrayed with 


exquisite pictures, to- 


gether with commentaries, by Mr. and Mrs 
Edwin Goff Cooke, of Chicago 

Among other notables attending were B. H. 
Beane, the “Grand Old Man” of paleontology, 
noted for his famous work with crinoids, of 
Le Grand, Iowa, and Mr. and Mrs. John Mc- 
Lucky of Coal City, Illinois, whose coal measure 
fossil collection is one of the most outstanding 
in the country 


Bill” Bingham, W. H. de Neui, and Hazen 


Perry, President of the American Federation, 
all of the ‘Twin Cities,” were also distin- 
guished guests 

The Cafeteria and Snack Bar service was 


utilized from the beginning to the closing of 
the convention, providing full meals or just 
snacks 

A silent Auction enriched the collections of 
some. An Auction also took place at the farm 
of the late Dr. J. R. Hudson, on Monday fol- 
lowing the show, of thousands of pounds of 
minerals and equipment 

A large Swap Table was in continuous op- 


eration, affording much pleasure to the club 
hobbyists, associate, and friend, as well as 
visitors. As, truly ‘rockhounds’ enjoy and 
value, the exchange of material 

An Old-Timers get together proffered friend- 
ship. Two MFW Execlutive meetings were 
held for direction of incurred business. Off- 


cers for the new fiscal year 1959-1960 were 


named 





Working display, manned by host club, Miami Valley Mineral & Gem Club, Inc. In continu- 
ous operation to show visitors and craftsman alike, the process for making gems. 
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MIDWEST ON THE BALI I} 19th ar weekend at Ishpeming, this being t Field 


nual busine eting of the Midwest Federa trip and Collecting outing designated for eacl 
tion held Jun Oth, in connection with the third year, with greatly reduce 1 of inin 
Springheld (Ohio) convention nducted by emphasis being placed upon exhibits and deal 

tiring president LaFayette Funk, was both activities. The 1961 Convention and Show will r 
inspirational and revealing. Many encouraging be held at Saginaw, Michigan, many of the PI 
eports were given by the Divisional Chairmen, arrangements for exhibit halls and entertain G 

id Regional Vice Presidents showing the ment having been already made. The 19¢ 
Federation to be in a very healthful and Convention will be held in the Memorial 
prosperous condition Auditorium at Des Moines, Iowa, at whic! 

Organized in 1941, with three athliated time the Midwest Federation is scheduled t tr 
Clubs, there are now nearly eighty cooperating entertain the American Federati tat 
ocieties well distributed throughout 13 Mid ‘ A 
western States included in the region. For ba 


OUR HATS ARE OFF to the newly formed Pz 





administrative purposes, this vast territory has 


been divided into four sub-regional areas Columbus (Ohio) Rock and Mineral Society, to 
designated as the Southwestern, Central, Nort! recently athliated with the Midwest Federation ar 
ern and Eastern. each having a sub-regional Robert M. Maher, their president, writes that 
vice president serving as a coordinator of their society “grew out of a loosely knit clu f 
various sub-regional activities that was organized about a year ago as a 
One important constitutional change was result of the Rock Hound Scout Troop 26 th 
ipproved by the delegates at the Springheld of Columbus, and interest has ~~ - ul = 
meeting, providing for a Federation spon point where we are now a full fledged S 
ored ‘Rockrama”’ Show annually in each sub ciety, with a large waiting list at the present th 
regional division excepting the one which shall ume ul 
be entertaining the big annual Midwest Show This club has distinguished itself as being th 
and Convention. These Rockramas’” do not the first club among the more than eighty in 
prohibit or interfere in any manner with such the Midwest Federation to incorporate a sul S| 
local club shows as may be put on or spon- scription t the EARTH SCIENCI magazine al 
sored by individual clubs as mav wish to do so the ofhcial organ of the Federation, into it t} 
New officers elected for the year 1959-60 membership dues, and incidently when writing la 
were President. Robert Markert. 107 W Mr. Maher enclosed a check in his letter for ir 
Ridge, Ishpeming, Michigan; and Vice presi their first year’s subscriptions tt 
dent, Harry H. Sprague, 1130 Swan Creek We are thanking Mr. Maher and his fin di 
Road, Saginaw, Michigan; the remaining ofh new society for their thoughtfulness, and hopx ly 
cial staff were continued in ofhce tor another that this will be only the beginning of a series 
year. The 20th Annual Convention of the f like announcements coming in from many , 
Federation will be held over the 4th of July other clubs in the Federatior 





One of the thirty-five attractive displays of Lapidary Equipment and Mineral Supply Deal- 
ers present at the show. 
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Book Reviews 


SE 


THE EVOLUTION OF NORTH AMERICA 





Philip B. King, Principal G gist, | S 
Geolog S Py t rsity Press 
5 s 
TI t ft it f N America 
t I its liest beginning throug £ ologic 
t 1S t fortl this book by ne of 
A ica leading struct ge gists. The 
itest results of geological, geophysical, and 
geocl investigat been brought 
together 1d set forth in a t interesting 
1 rea tyle. Dr. King s treated eacl 
g Separately nd has ih ted prinicples 
gninc t stages of ¢ t lution 
TI ntents of the book f informa 
giv a one t 8-lecture 
) thor t ’ lergraduate audi 
t [ sit f Califor Restric 
4 | i t r informats 
1 dat t igi i latur hen 
| iddit t pters f tne Canadiat 
Shield, the Interior Lowlands, the Appalachi 
the Cordilleran syster f the West, et 
author devotes a teresting section t 
n sout ft t it, includ 
1g t ( bt } Sé€a fi t P t Ri 
t t Great i | Ant S nd 
p-t tha . I . lant 
trated. A larg ip at t nd shows 
‘ g 2 a 
f 


WATER FACTS 
TURE. Walt 


FOR TH 


B. Langt 


ION'S 
W allian 


Fl 
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Hoyt. R Press Co. 19° 88 pp. Spi 
1 by the Conservation Foundat $5.01 
Manag t f the wat a 
t « p ] t stati I hook 
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s not possible to know 


t which of t various 
thods of flood damage abatement will be 
ost effective in given circumstances because 

there simply are not adequate data available 
their performance. After a project is in 

stalled, the agency in charge does not collect 

lata systematically which will show whet 

r not the project actually operates as it was 


claimed to ir 
The 


. j 
wider 


1 the planning stages 


authors suggest, as 


practical hei ps 


publication and distribution of hand 


books giving modern hydroelectric techniques 
tor solving problems in sewage systems, storm 
ins, and water supplies. A brighter side of 
the picture is that wider use could be made, 
particularly by towns, cities, and industria 
water consumers, of data that are available 


Publication § 
Hydroclimati 
Basic Data 


Index 


Appendices includ 
Hydroelectr 
Expenditures tor Colle 
nad 


es con 


Data 
Gl 


ic and 


taining 
cting S 


Sary Bibliography a 


GROUND WATER 
K Todd J hn w iley 
p 10.75 
Professor 


Berkeley) 


HYDROLOGY 
& S In 1‘ 


David 


ns 


‘if 


Todd 


lefines | 


Calitornia 
I science 
t the ind movement 


occurrence, distridution, 


he le ™~ 





t water the Surface ft the earth 
Ground water is distinguished from surface 
water, i.e. water in our lakes and streams 
I uthor estimates that the largest availabl 
tf fresh water lies lergt 1 

I United Stat i( bi lio 
gal f ground wa ch d A Ithougl 
1 S } 19% t ur total use of bot 
g nd and surtace wat ground water 1s 
ncreasing in importance as irrigation, industry 
ind other us lraw more and more heavily 
n all availab! upplies. The t tates of 
California, Texas. and Arizona use more than 
alf of the total U.S. withdrawals of ground 
water. Mucl f the advance in ground water 
hydrology has been carried on in the West 


otably California. Profess« Todd believes 
that maximum water development in the West 
in only be attained by cor ctive utilization 
f surface and ground water reservoirs. Su 
f storage should be sufficient to cover annual 
rement wi ile gr nd wat re rs 
hould protect us from prolonged cycl of 
ub-normal precipitation. Artificial re-charging 
f ground water is carried out by spreading 
. water 1 pe nds basins, in pits, et Re 
ge with sewage plant effluents is the suf 
t of considerable researct 
TI book for t ng ‘ 
if ted lay i Equati n 1 grap! 





rify the p 
water flow, hydraulics etc Some of the 


fascinating by-products of research in the field 


rincipies Of grouna 


of er 1 water discussed by the author are 
the effect of “earth tides’’ and of earthquakes 
on the | of ground water in wells. Sea 
water intrusion in overpumped coastal areas 1 
also liscussed. The scope of the book is ex 
panded by a chapter on | ts of ground 


water Generous lists 
Protessor 


contribution to 


each chapter 
scholarly 


basic resources 


literature on one of our 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
THE MINERAL KINGDOM. Richard M 
Pearl, Associate Professor of Geology, Colo 
rado College. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1959. $6.00 

The publishers made a_ wis tion in 
choosing Dr. Pearl to autl the ral book 
in their 1001 Question series. He has wide 
knowledge in his subject from which t han 
nel information to his readers 

The question and answer technique permits 
one to take his learning in bit speak 
Ot the sixteen chapters, t first ten ed 
voted to rocks (igneous, sedimentary meta 


morphic) meteorites 
(base. fare, ferrous, etc.) The 


gems, industrial materials, fossil fuel 


metals 
cover 
mining and milling, water resources, and 
collecting. An index helps to spot the 


information desired. Following are examples 


of the questions Dr. Pearl answers 

What are bitterns and what is their source 

What are tektites and what is their composi 
tions 

Is mercury mining still a danger healt! 
hazard? 


What is diatomaceous earth? What is it 
common us¢ 
W hich 


its unusual higl 


. } 
one of the sandstones is noted for 
purity of quartz 


Drawings and photographs illustrate the 


book. A biblic graphy and compre hensive index 
are included 

NEWS ITEMS 
15th CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL EXHI 


BITION OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Nature Camera Club t Chicago 


cO-Sponso! 


and Chicago Natural History Mus Dead 
line: January 18, 1960. Exhibit: February 5 
26, 1960. Silver medals and ribbon awards 
Entry forms from Mr. H. J. Johnson, 2134 
W. Concord Place, Chicago 47, Illinois 

An especially prepared GEOSCIENCE FIELD 
& LABORATORY KIT, known as “GEO 
KI has been prepared by the Geoscienc 
Instruments Corporation, 425 Park Ave., 15tl 








Floor, New York, New York. It i t 
built item of tan leather with zipper n 
struments are held firmly in place within tl 
roll-type kit. I further inf t see t 

id on pag 69 


from page 156) 
The specimens which Beane has col 


lected are only a fraction of what he 


believes the rock crusher destroyed 
There are men who have worked at 
the quarry all of their lives who've 


never found a crinoid, although many of 
them have been on the look-out for m« 
The fifty 


the finds were made, contained an esti 


area, about feet across where 


mated quarter of a million individual 


sea lilies—most of them lost 
Altogethe J about forty species of echi 


noderms have been found in the Le 


Grand quarry. It has now been six years 
since any new fossils have been discovered 
there, and perhaps this rich site, for nearly 
a century one of the world’s best areas 
for certain prehistoric sea animals, may 
have come to the end of its scientifi 
prominence 

It is doubtful if 
be opened up here again, 


that the 


will ever 
Beane 


now has 


anything 
SaAVS 
pointing out quarry 
a sixty-five foot overlay which makes it 
too expensive to get limestone out. As a 
result, the Concrete Materials company 
which owns the quarry, has moved opera 
River. 


lowa fron 
the site of the big discoveries. The hus 


tions across the away 


dreds of specimens that Beane has pre 
pared will probably greatly increase 
value and _ scientific importance as_ the 
source of future supply ends 
= o 3 Miller 
the crinoid Professors 
ind M A 
plored 


there 1s 


feels that 
Thomas 


thoroughly e; 


Geologist 
experts, 

Stainbrook 
lowa when they ilive, “‘an 


little 


find of 


were 
likelihoo { of 


( rinoids be ing 


another ex 


tensive made 


the state. Therefore, our reputation will 
most probably have to rest on the r 


done 


nowned work already 
_ 
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MICHIGAN MINERALOGI 
reports that t Borin 


Al SOK Ik TY I ine selenite 


cry 


it Sco 
1 Michig — ectors COLORADO MINERAL SOCIETY plans an 
ha re min hibit in October, featuring the best material 
Sm ' will be collected by its members on their summer field 
, At e ay is not ips. In July the group visited the Fort Collins 
9 i to collect black tourmaline and the Gun 
- , a uson area for pink tourmal lepidolite and 
MINNESOTA MINERAL CLUB rts tl HIAWATHA GEM AND MINERAL CLUB 
\ Fanshorn Guthri M sota has cently heard W. J. Rodekohr of Topeka, 
, Rn It with its Kas. give an illustrated talk on ““Micromounts 
Bing I a colo: During June the society visited three collecting 
; Min: ireas near Topeka and were rewarded with 
y ' f ‘ e in ti son pyrite and fossil specimens 
It i 1 | t ike pt 
5 f Willia 
Bing t of Midwest Fed RECOMMENDED REA 


| t : yt ‘ , uni A Mineral and Gen Prot 


noun 


ary,” by Mae Rentzel. June issue of Chip and 
Lick. This is the most complete list of its kind 
CHICAGO ROCKS AND MINERALS SO published in a club bulletin. It contait 
CIETY nt ld round tabl S101 irly 700 gem and mineral na 
ded by Mrs. Ma H fluorite. Fre No Mystery Quicksar by Dr. Frank 
t I a hard Fleener. June issue of Trii The author 
i Afterwards the relates his experiences with quicksand while 
Linde A veautinr working as a geologist in Oklahoma. He gives 
S G scientific explanation of quicksand and ex 
plains that it is possible to float in it. If 
OTHER SOCIETIES ght in quicksand, he advises, lay on your 
k, spreadeagle fas! tl Il over and 
SAN DIEGO LAPIDARY SOCIETY is now ntil vou react era farn It scidal 
ling tings j t , b house, a ide 6 and wad 
f r t was 
age —o i 000 Years Beneath Our Feet,” by the Ar 
: os : gists of the State of Illinois, January issue 
f the Memphis Archaeological and Ge ical 
Society Ne Letter. A good outline of Indian 
eriods, begining 10,000 years ago with the 
MIAMI MINERAL AND GEM SOCIETY paleo-Indian period. It is well illustrated with 
reports that Switzerland lrawines of artifacts fi each period 
f 1g 
itt 
fi k ander ILLINOIS ARCHAEOLOGY BULLETIN 
4 inni NO. 1, Published by the Illinois Archaeology 
f M g S | v S j Davenport Hall, Urbana, Illinois 
pages Price $1.00. A noteworthy pul 
f l , tion writte I t ontribut oO 
MM&GS g t g thority w 
= Ps pective f 
( & | With ter S vering every pl ise of 
Ii s Ar logy, fr the Paleo-Indian 
TOPEKA GEM AND MINERAL SOCIETY Period wn t 1¢ istoric times, the book 
Fa f t Land nd profusely illustrate by many fine. artistic 
g. Tl rawings which make it a splendid contributic 
2 Midwest A real 1 which everyon 
‘ cts vail themsel 
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YES!! 
Christmas 


iS COMING. 


May we suggest that you seriously con- 
sider presenting an annual (or perhaps a 
3-year) subscription to Earth Science to 
your friends and acquaintances as a 1959 
Christmas Gift 


In this way they will be reminded of your 
friendship six times each year, as Earth 
Science enters their homes. Do not forget 
your Public and School Libraries. Place 
Earth Science on their reading tables. 


1 year $2.00 3 years $5.00 
Name 

Street and Ni 

City — enan 

Gift card to read: “From 


EARTH SCIENCE 


BOX 1357, CHICAGO 90 


and mineralogy of the area, descrip- 
tion of old and new species, and in- 
formation of general interest to the 





FRANKLIN, N. J. 
MINERAL NOTES 


Historical notes, notes on the geology 


collector. 

Issued quarterly—January, April, 
July, October. First issue in October, 
1959. 

50 cents a copy; $2.00 a year. 
JOHN S. ALBANESE 


P. O. Box 221 Union, N. J. 











An assortment of fine quality rough 














Manufacturers—Dealers— 


Publishers 


If you are the Pioneering Type, will 
ing to venture, have a Product of 
Merit, and to advertise, read on; 
otherwise just stop here. 

THIS 1S A UNIQUE SERVICE! 


“THE ROCKHOUND SPECIAL” Bus 
Museum is exhibiting now in 
Southern Calif. 


If we can be of SERVICE TO YOU 
write: 


8441 Bolsa, Midway City, Calif 


We are dedicated to bringi! Ya serv 


iceable and interesting exhibit to 


Rockhounds and people in general. 


Note to CLUBS & ROCKHOUNDS: 


We have the World’s Largest Slids 
Library of Mineral and Geology Koda 


chromes—Rental S and Scripts for 


Clubs. 
Catalog of Minerals or Geology (state which) 


Sample slide and 25¢ credit slip, 
all for 50c plus 12c postage 


Special 
Surprise Package 
75¢c postpaid 


gem material; will cut at least | doz. 
fine cabs. 


Approval Service 
Free list 


THE VELLOR CO. 


P.O.Bx.44(es) Overland St. Louis 14, Mo 


Guaranteed 











Exquisite Specimen Agates 


Polished Whole Louisiana C. |. Colored Agates 









These are very 

your collectior a i 

The f in these } 

beer for 

$4 

ited nt ar Y | 
may re n f f | 
if a t 

t I has ( () 1 


sat 1 i 
Palm, Florida A 


KEN KYTE | 
520 East Boston Street Box 16! 
Covington Louisiana 

















COMPARISON MINERAL SPECIMENS 
70 differen? 1" specimens, $7.00 postpaid 
Send for sample order of ten, $1.50 postpaid 


MINERALS UNLIMITED 
1724 University Avenue Dept. € Berke y 
Califor stomer i4 st 





December issue ad deadline 
is October 10th! 








A NEW HORIZON 
IN GEOLOGY! 


THE GEOSCIENCE 
LABORATORY-FIELD 


KIT 110A 
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Price: TWELVE DOLLARS 


GEOSCIENCE INSTRUMENTS CORPORATION 
Dept. C 425 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 





GEMS AND MINERALS 


The Rockhound's Own Magazine 


is a national magazine for the amateur GEM 
CUTTER, MINERAL COLLECTOR, SIVER- 
SMITH, GEOLOGIST, and ROCKHOUND. 


Each MONTHLY issue is chuck full of interest- 
ing and helpful information on field trips, gem 
cutting, gems, minerals, “how-to-do-it" fea- 
tures, hints, tips, pictures, club and show news, 
and advertisements all aimed especially at help- 
ing the rockhound get more from his hobby. 


GEMS AND MINERALS is owned by the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Mineralogical Societies, a 
federation of over 75 rockhound clubs It is the 
OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of both the California 


and American Federation of Mineralogical So 


cieties 
Published EVERY Month 
One Year (12 issues) ONLY 
$3.00 
write for free brochure 
GEMS AND MINERALS 
P. O. Box 687 Mentone, Calif 











BACK ISSUES OF 


EARTH SCIENCE 


We are ov 


back issues and need badly the space 


erstocked on a number of 


for our current files. Many of these 


Ss irp! is copies are of the very be at 
iblished 
There are ) different issue t sé 
BUT 


WE WILL MAKE OUR OWN 
SELECTION 


Pt ice ccdsees $1.25 


Twelve issues......... $2.35 (Pectpald! 


EARTH SCIENCE 


BOX 1357, CHICAGO 90 
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MINERAL SPECIMENS: BOOKS- MICROSCOPES 
Scor SUPPLIES and Calalog 25¢ 


er 1H 


2346 S SCOTTSDALE Rc * SCOTTSDALE. ARIZONA x 


” 


: 









Sadan a 


Purple & lavender banded agate 
Lace—Moctezuma—Cathedral 


B We go to Mexico 


and pick our agate. 
Retail and wholesale list. 
Send for yours 


ROCK SHOP 


Box 537, Granbury, Texas 








MINERAL SPECIMENS 


Also, Books & Supplies 
Your inquiries invited 
Open Saturdays and evenings 
Also by special appointment 


GLOBE MINERALS 
163-03 Depot Road, 
Flushing, New York 58, N.Y. 


(Opposite L.I.R.R. Broadwa station 
near Northern Bivd. at 162nd St.) 








FLUORITE! 


Colorful and besutiful —Pr 


ut these sr nens. Whe nk 


witho 


hes 


f  o oe 3 postage. 





ts 4 4 ‘ 


pease. 


CLEMENT MINERALS 


8B. E. Clement Box 69, Marion, Ky. 
In business here over 30 years 








ALASKA PETRIFIED SEQUOIA 
Black and white dots and gold inclusions 
you can see without a glass 
$2.00 a slab ('/4" thick) 
Airmailed 
Approximately 3 square inches 
ALASKA LAPIDARY SERVICE 
Baranof, Alaska 








made 
urces 


Individual searches 
for inquiries about so 
of certain items. No general 


lists distributed. 
AMERICAN GEM & MINERAL 


SUPPLIERS ASSOCIATION 
Mail: 3657 West 58th Place, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
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Notice to Advertisers 


Our advertisers are respect- 
fully advised that the adver- 
tising deadline for the next 
issue will be October 10th for 
all NEW ADS. Deadline for 
REPEAT ADS and for NEW 











PLATES submitted will be 
October 4th. 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
Alaska Lapidary Service ............ 170 
EE eee ee ee 168 
Am. Gem & Mineral Suppliers Assn. ...170 
on ctkee er eneneaws 170 
EE vo cab pee ae s'bd o Ween 171-2-3 
Clement Minerals, Ben E. ............ 170 
Earth Science (Back Issues) ......... 169 
Earth Science (Lost Mines) .......... 173 
Everett Lapidary Shop ........... .174 
Gem Cutters Guild of America ....... 146 
Oe ND, oo vc coweseenne nee es 169 
Geode Industries ................... 175 
Geoscience Instruments Corp. ....... 169 
IE on innes cee cd awe oun si 170 
Se Ws Oi SOE 6 vccccvcsesnecieenic 174 
CC Daa selsinw sv kerntewnkawe 168 
Midwest Federation ................ 176 
Mineral Science Institute ............ 170 
Minerals Unlimited ................. 168 
Ottawa Valley Gem Shop ............ 175 
Radiant Ultra Violet Products ........ 175 
Se SE EE, Ps oo vic ce oes we ovine 174 
Roberts Rock Shop, Tom............. 174 
Rockhound Bus Museum ............. 168 
Rocks and Minerals ............ 174 
Rogmor Lapidary Supply ........ .146 
Se Ge SD vc ceciccsesccsaws 152 
Vellor Company, The ............... 168 
eS OD das acee enw ens ems 174 
Ward's Nat. Science Estab., Inc. ...... 152 
Willems, Dr. J. Daniel ............... 174 
Williams Mineral Co., Scott .......... 170 


MINERALOGY 


Offers unlimited opportunity for rock collector or Uranium 
prospector. Make it your career or hobby. We train you at 
home. Diploma course. Send for Free Catalog 


MINERAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Desk 11 . is@ E. Ontario . Chicago 11 





—CLASSIFIED 


Rate: Eight Cents per word, per issue. 


ADVERTISING — 


Minimum $2.00, payable in advance. 


No proofs 


or copies for checking are furnished. Introductory words will appear in CAPITALS. 
When additional capitalization is required, each such word counts as two words. 
No charge for name and address. 





Gemstones, Lapidary 


ROCKHOUND “COLLECTORS”! contact us 
for the rare, choice, select, odd and un- 
usual. Gemstones, carvings, fos- 
sils, artifacts, Open days and 
evenings. Visitors always welcome any- 
time. THE COLE’S, 551 S. W. Coast High- 
way, Newport, Oregon 


minerals 


relics, etc 


ROCKHOUND SPECIAL! Assorted choice 
cutting materials: Jasper, Calif.; Oolite, 
Death Valley; Onyx, Death Valley; Dolo- 
nite, Panamint Valley; Honey Onyx, Pan- 
amint Valley; Travertine, Panamint Val- 
ley; Howlite, Tick wood, Ne- 


Canyon; 


vada; Wonderstone, Nevada. 100 Ibs. 
mixed, $19.50. SEARLES VALLEY ROCK 
SHOP, P.O. Box 405, Argus, Calif. We 
swap; what have you? Sorry, no lists. 


HIGHEST CASH PAID for old 
elry, Gold teeth, Diamonds, 
Silver, Rings, Antiques. Mail articles to- 
day. Information CHICAGO GOLD 
REFINING CO., 6 E. Monroe, Dept. 474, 

3, Illinois. 


Gold, Jew- 
Watches, 


free 
Chicago 


ROCKHOUNDS—INEXPENSIVE QUALITY 
mountings. Send for free illustrated lit- 
erature listings Earbacks—Neckchains— 
Cuff links—Bolo Slides—Bell Caps—Ce- 
ments. R. MYLES HERBER, Box 176, 
Dept. S., New York 8, New York. 

MOONSTONE PAGODA EARRINGS, SS, 

$5.00/pr. Red Flame agate, Mexico, slabs, 

40c/in. Shattuckite, Arizona, slabs, 40c/in. 


Malachite and Olivene specimens. Write 
STAN’S ROCK SHOP, Rt. 2, on Center 
ville Road, Carmi, Illinois 

i090 RING SIZE PREFORMS, Plume moss, 


ete. with our lists; $1.25, 
and postage. Rough slabs, 
stones, and mountings, all at sensible 
HUNTER & SONS, 465 21st 
Springfield, Ore 


including tax 


preforms, cut 


prices 


Street 


INTRODUCTORY ASSORTMENT IMITA- 
TION imported cabochons. Ovals and 
round high domes. Hematite, alexandrite, 


fire opals, quartz, etc. Dozen samples, 
$1.00 postpaid COSMOPOLITAN IM- 
PORTERS, Box 176, OES, New York & 


’ 


N.Y. 


IMPORTED GEM MATERIALS. Buy from 
your resident, reputable, and well estab- 
lished dealer: Selected tumbling cabo- 
chon, and choice faceting materials in the 
rough. Our specialty is still Australian 
Fire Opals. Also everything in cut stones 
such as Jade, Sapphires, Rubies, Emer- 
alds; also Synthetics, etc. Price list avail- 


able, wholesale and retail. FRANCIS 
HOOVER, 11526 Burbank Blvd., North 


Hollywood, Calif. 


DEALERS: Write for wholesale price lists 


on our fabulous line of nontarnishing 
aluminum chains and findings. If you in- 
clude $1.00, samples will also be sent. 


Please include your tax number with let- 
ter. R. B. BERRY & CO., 5040 Corby St., 
Omaha 4, Nebr 


BEAUTIFUL TURQUOISE in 
and Gold matrix, in the rough. Perfect 
for slabbing, tumbling, baroques, etc. 
Something different and beautiful. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. $5.00, $10.00, and 

pound, Add postage, please. 

TURQUOISE MINING CO., Box 265, Son- 

ora, Arizona. 


Manganese 


$15.00 per 


Minerals, Petrified Wood 


WYOMING JADE, generous slal 
choice, black olive snowflake. Good cutting 
material in the rough; algae, colorful 
jasper, turritella oolite, and agates, 25c 
lb. Large variety of tumbling material, 
5 lbs. for $1.00: add postage. Visit our 
shop, rockyard, and museum, Always wel- 

WITKA’S, Hi-way 30, West end, 

Rock Springs, Wyo. 


for $1.00; 


come, 


VISIT ROCKHOUNDS 


trip to Yellowstone 


PARADISE on your 
Park. Stop at Duboi 


material. 


Wyoming! Amazing variety of 

New and beautiful Wiggens Wood sold on 
approval, $3.00/lb. Large collection of 
Idaho Sillimanite. WRITE Box 303, Du- 
bois, Wyoming. 


WE ARE MINING EVERY DAY 8 kinds of 
gem material. Agate, Jasper, Jaspagate, 
Verd Antique, Palm Wood, Onyx, Traver- 
tine, and Rhodonite. Shipped mixed, 100 
lbs.. $10.50 f.0.b. Barstow. MORTON 
MINERALS AND MINING, 21423 High- 
way 66, Barstow, Calif, 
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COLLECTORS! 


and are happy 


MICRO-MOUNTS! 


Alaskan Jasper 


MINERAL SHOP, Car 


ROCKHOUNDS 
the follow ng mé lt 


25.00, shipped prepaix 


Jasper, Oolite 


VALLEY ROCK 





ARE MINING 


, Palm Wood, Onyx, Traver- 


On approval. CLAUDE H. SMITH, Box 291, 


WIDE 


Ri 


MINERAL SPECIMENS 


», GLOBE MINER 


INDIA 





Equipment 


FLUORESCENCE 
‘ Also accessories 
* portable operation any 


Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 


-ETOSKEY STONES, $1.00) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Drop in 
out this way. We 
Equipment, Findings, Supplies, etc. for 
Rockhounds since 1950. You may pick up 
your Free copy of Utah locations, or send 
a stamped envelope. However, would rath 

blessed with a visit. No catalog 

KEN STEWART’S GEM SHOP, 136 West 

South T emple, block west of Temple 

Square 


Ww hen 


have specialized in 


er be 


SPECTROSCOPE (results ke a $30.00 in- 


strument) and illustrated, cloth 


nstruction 
book 220 pages for quick ore and mineral 
] Both $7.00 SCIENCO, 26278 


Arastradero, Los Altos, Calif. 


analysis 


PETOSKEY STONES, $1.00/lb. plus postage 
Lake Superior agates, $2.50/lb. Thompson 
te in basalt matrix, $1.00/lb. Minnesota 


$1.00/1b Mojave 
it ae tpaid *“Rock’s” lapidary 

ent. HAZETT STAMP 

Grant, Bay City, Michigar 


algae-Jasper, 


I 


Jasper, 
equip 


SHOP, 620 N. 


SPECTROSCOPE results ke a $30.00 in 
trument) and 


book 2270 


illustrated th instruc- 
pages for quick ore and 


Both $7.00. SCIENCO 
Calif. 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN INDIAN (SOUTHWEST 
ARROWHEADS §8 for $2; wholesale 18 
for $3. arrowheads 

wholesale 35 
teeth 50 

wholesale 9 

postpaid direct l 


HOUSSE., Box 514, 


f African Pygn 
polished perfect) 14 for $2; 
for $3. DINOSAUR reptile 
llion years old) 3 for $2; 
for $3. All offers 
CASPER 
W estwoc d, N. J. 





fron 


graduated 


TRILOBITES—=3 for $1.00. Fine 


suite of 10 trilobites fr 2 to 1% 
$5.00 FRANKLIN FLUORESCENTS 
Magnificent fire-red calcite with brilliant 
green W illemite ana Franklinite, the 


“buckshot” pattern, 85c per lb. Send for 
our free list. Write AMERICAN GEM 
HUNTER, P.O. Box 13, Van Brur n, 
Brooklyn 15, N.Y 


t Statio 


FOSSILS, classified, $2.0 0 classified, 
$7.50 15 Cretaceous, $2.00; 15 Pennsyl- 
vanian, $2.50; 15 Pern an, $2.50; 15 Ordo- 
vician, $2.50. Large Dinosaur tracks cast in 
cement fron originals Mamn 


oth teeth, 
small bones and teeth fre various mam 

s thing in fossils from Triticites 
Tyrannosaurus. PIONEER MUSEUM, 


FOSSILS. 15 classified, $2.00; 50 classified, 
$7.50; 15 Cretaceous, $2.00; 15 Pennsyl- 
vanian, $2.50; 15 Permian, $2.50; 15 Ordo- 
vician, $2.50. Large Dinosaur tracks cast in 
cement from originals. Mammoth teeth, 
small bones and teeth from various mam- 

als. Everything in fossils from Triticites 
ryrannosaurus,. PIONEER MUSEUM, 


Burnet, Texas. 


; 


CULET GLASS FROM THE CORNING 
GLASS WORKS, for lawns, rock gardens, 
aquariums, etc., 20c/lb., F.O.B. Owego. 
Also, rocks and minerals for sale or trade 
from New York, Penna., and New Jersey. 

EDWARD B. THOMAS, 

Owego, New York. 


Stop and see us. 


26 John Street, 


rRILOBITES 


Fossil collection, 9 


Phacops $1.00 and up. 
different specimens 
ounted on attractive card, each identi- 
fied, $1.25. Ten different Brachiopods, 
$1.50. Gastropod and Pelecypod, 35c each, 
Three different corals, 75c/set. DON H. 
WHITE, Box 181, Ottawa Lake, Michigan. 


ASSAYS. Complete, 
Highest quality spectrographic analysis 
for minerals, metals, and rare earths. 
Only $5.00 per sample. REED ENGINEER- 
ING: 620T So. Inglewood Ave., Inglewood 
1, Calif. 


accurate, guaranteed. 


TRANSLUCENT GREEN 
a little known 
Excellent for 


TEKTITES from 
location in Central Texas. 
cutting, however they are 
better as specimen or mounting as found. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $1.00 to $2.50 per 
carat. Sizes, 20 carats and up. Extremely 

ted quantity. ZELMA WRIGHT, 3105 


Dundalk Ave., Baltimore 22, Maryland. 


LOST MINES & BURIED OR SUNKEN 
TREASURE bibliography. Our research 
has resulted in a list of 41 books, articles 
or maps covering this 

$1.00. 

ENTERPRISES, 
onville, Ker 


fascinating subject. 
EARTH SCIENCE 
Parkwood Drive, Madi- 


Complete list, 


t icky. 





LOST MINES 
six different back numbers of 
EARTH SCIENCE 


containing excellent articles on lost mines 
are available, as long as they last, first 
come, first served, for only 





35¢ each 
$2.00 for all six issues 
postpaid 
Earth Science 
Lock Box 1357, Chicago 90 
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é 
Original... 
New... 
Dignified ... 


VICTOR "Bola-Bow"™ 
TIE 


Buy one—use it for a pattern. Makes a 
very nice gift. Dressy for men. Lovely on 
women's blouses. 


Three matched baroque agates, with 
choice of any colored cord. 
$ 00 Inc. Fed 


tax 


each 
POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S. 
Kits, any color 
$1.50 each, two for $2.75 





LEARN 
GEM TUMBLING 


Authentic and Recognized Book 
of Complete Instructions 
GEM TUMBLING 
& Baroque Jewelry Making 


New 4th Edition just off the press, 54 pages.) 


By the Victors 
NEW IDEAS and complete information about 
tumbling. How to build your tumbler—belt 
lengths and pulley sizes, speeds. 


A MUST FOR THE TUMBLER 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 
Price Only $2.00 
Postpaid in U.S. or Canada 


Washington residents add 7¢ sales tax 
or order from 


VICTOR 
AGATE SHOP 


South 1709 Cedar Street 
SPOKANE 41 WASHINGTON 








LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Cutting Materials Minerals 
Jewelry — Mountings — Findings 
Specimens — Souvenirs , 
Fine Gemstone Slabs sent on approval. Include $1.00 
deposit r mailing costs deductible from your 
purchas« No catalog — Correspondence invited 


C. R. KAYE & SONS 


Hiway 30 East of Nampa, R2, Idaho 


TOM ROBERTS ROCK SHOP 
1006 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Wabash 2-7085 
Change In Hours: 
Monday through Saturday 
10:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 




















The Riley 


HAVE ROCKS... 
NO NEED TO TRAVEL 


The largest selection of fine cutting material 
east of the Mississippi. Collected when we did 


travel, 20 years ago. 

Five machinery lines . . . In stock. Only the 
best in jewelry mountings, baroques and find- 
ings . .. in stock. 

Open daily from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. except 
Tuesday. Sunday from 1:00 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


No waiting. Take it with you. No lists. 


THE RILEY ROCK SHOP 


R. D. 2, DIALTON RD., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 





GEM 


BOOKS 





Here are some real bargains, teaching books. 


10-16 The Tears of the Heliades (Amber) $5.00 
10-19 Minerals and Gems of Maoriland 3.00 
10-22 Chambers’ Mineralogical Dictionary 6.00 
10-32 Quartz Family Minerals 5.00 
10-37 Chinese Jade 3.50 


For catalogue #10 listing 209 titles send 25c (re 


funded on $5.00 purchase) 
Lock Box 1515-C 


WILLEMS Chicago 90 











TRI-STATE MINERALS—MEXICAN MINERALS 


Fluorescents, Fossils, Slabs, 
Tumbled, polished stones 
New list with map of Nebraska Gem Fields 
Send stamp to: 
EVERETT LAPIDARY SHOP 
2941 North 65th Lincoln 5, Nebraska 
(The Capitol city's first Rock Shop) 











ROCKS AND MINERALS 
(A Magazine for Collectors) 

If you collect rocks, minerals, sands, pebbles, 

crystals, ores, gems, ROCKS and MINERALS 

is your magazine. Founded 1925. Issued once 


every two months. 112 pages per issue. $3.00 
a year (sample copy 60c.) 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
Box 29? — Dept. ES Peekskill, N. Y. 
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GEODE INDUSTRIES 


ANNOUNCES 


Completely New CATALOG 


Geode Industries is 
have gone into 


following sections: 


proud to present 
preparation. The 


its 


,7 Pages of new Mountings 


23 Pages of Geodes, Minerals, and Gem 


its all 
catalog 


new 


is all 


and Supplies 


1958-1959 Catalog. 
new from cover 


Thousands of man hours 
to cover and contains the 


and Findings. (A new larger section in the making to be out soon.) 
Materials . 
and Natural photographs and Data on Geodes and Geode Formations 


Including Photographs, many actual 


All for only 50¢, a mere fraction of the publishing costs. 
We are now featuring OPALS in GRADED PARCELS 





size, of Geodes in the Matrix 
never before published anywhere 
70 Pages on Lay idary Eq iipment, Tools, 
w/ 
“ii,  GEODES sis 
4 yr ow 
“4 'N, S 
No, Ss Q- 
Vg 
S 
r 4S, 
FS Negy 
wor + 
x ‘s 


packed in '/2-ounce lots 


$2.50, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00, $15.00 & $20.00 


postpaid 
OPALS ! POSTPAID SPECIALS |! OPALS 
2 Pieces to cut 8 x 10 mm or larger, postpaid at $1.00 
2 Pieces to cut 10 x 12 mm or targer, postpaid at $1.75 
2 Pieces to cut 12 x 14 mm or larger, postpaid at $2.25 
2 Pieces to cut 13 x 18 mm or larger, postpaid at $3.75 
| Piece to cut 18 x 25 mm or larger, postpaid at $4.50 


All of the above opals will contain bars of flashes of 


fire 


Some pinfire type. White and grey base types 


mixed. RETURN UNCUT PARCELS WITHIN 5 DAYS 
AFTER RECEIPT FOR FULL REFUND OR A NEW 


PARCEL 


106 West Main 


IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED. 


GEODE INDUSTRIES 


New London, lowa 











ALMANDITE GARNET CRYSTALS 


from Ontario, Canada 


For specimens only Not good for 
cutting. Here is your chance to add a real 
garnet crystal to your collection. However, 
crystals show some blemishes on faces and 
are generally covered in part with biotite. 


Ist Quality 2nd Quality 


Walnut size $ 2.00 $ 1.00 
Golf ball size 3.50 1.50 
Egg size 5.00 2.50 
Baseball size 15.00 7.50 
Grapefruit size 50.00 25.00 
Egg size and under available in matrix; add 25% 


to above prices 
For doubles, add 50% to above prices 


Broken crystals, but with at least 4 faces showing 


$1.50/ib. Please state size desired 
WERNERITE, Quebe 
Highly fluorescent under long wave ultra violet 
$2.50/Ib. 


Please add extra for Postage 


Write for free price list 


OTTAWA VALLEY GEM SHOP 


424 Churchill Avenue Ottawa, Canada 








RADIANT’S VERSATILE 
ULTRAVIOLET SHORTWAVE LAMP 





Radiant 
Economy 
Model 
SW-2 
Shortwave 
Price 
$29.50 


LIN 


} 


Features: sq nches of optically polished filter 
Bright ! ri for added reflectance *Rich gray 
am! t a4jJuminum cabinet *Rugged construction 
\ part é ontained *Hand lamp *Custom 

workmanship *110-12 volts, A.f 60 cycle oper- 
ation *For portable use operates with Radiant 
Adap RC-90 and B batteries adapter and 


above) 


batteries shown with unit Shipping weight 
ymnily bs 

Radiant Adapter RC-90 runs cool 
in a rugged, handsome 


abinet. Price $5.00 


and is self-contained 
gray hammertone aluminum 
Shipping weight 1 Ib. 


Special Fluorescent Lantern ‘‘b’’ batteries (2 required 
Heavy duty. Two batteries, $7.70 plus 7 lbs. postage 
Order lirect from this a and please include 
postage and insurance Eight 8) other uv lamps 

ncluding 2 combinations now available from 
$14.50. Also power supplies, tubes, filters, accessories. 
Brochures free 


RADIANT ULTRA VIOLET PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of Fine Ultraviolet Lomps 
Cambria Heights 11, L.I., N.Y. 
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Midwest Federation 
of 


Mineralogical & 





Geological Societies 


FEDERATION 


Officers 1959-1960 Regional Vice Presidents 
Robert Marker President Morilla Wilson Centra! 
Harry H. Sprague Vice Presiden Lioyd Mortenson Eastern 
Bernice Rexin Secretary Harold Whiting Northern 
©. M. Fether Treasurer John Hufford So. Western 
Ben Hur Wilson Historian-Custodian 
Membership & Publicity 


Gus Brown, Chairman Verne Montgomery, Co-Chairman 


~~ 


ATTENTION: ALL ROCK HOUNDS AND MINERALOGICAL SOCIETIES who 
have not as yet affiliated with the MIDWEST FEDERATION. 


IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH 


Through affiliation with the Midwest comes the opportunity to 
participate in our Annual Conventions, Rockramas,* bulletin ex- 
change programs, and receive information from our committees 
on each branch of the Earth Sciences. 

It is not essential that one belong to a club in order to be eligible 
to join the Midwest Federation. 

You will be very welcome and you will find the advantages to be 
gained far exceed the slight cost and effort expended. 

The Midwest Federation comprises 72 clubs and numerous indi- 
viduals, and is a branch of the larger American Federation which 
comprises numerous Federations throughout the U. S. and Canada 


For further details, contact Bernice Rexin, 3934 North Sherman Blvd., 


Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 


EARTH SCIENCE, Official Magazine 
P. O. BOX 1357, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


“Rockrama’s” igust °’59 Issue Pe. 130 
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